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From the Literary Gazette. 
POLITICAL AND LITERARY ANECDOTES OF HIS OWN TIMES. 


By Dr. William King, Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxon. 


(Concluded from page 270.) 


[! was on the occasion of this la- 
mentable instance of instabili- 
ty of character, that Akenside 
published his Epistle to Curio, 
which, though it has_ shared 
inthe fate that attends almost 
all political satires, when the 
circumstances to which they re- 
late have passed into the quiet 
distance of history, may be 
pronounced one of the finest po- 
ems of the kind in the language : 
it has extorted from Johnson, 
the praise of being *¢ written 
‘with great vigour and poignan- 
‘cy’, and is, in fact, an admirable 
specimen of indignant eloquence. 
We have extracted, below, in a 
hote, a passage from this poem, 
on which Dr. King’s anecdote 
supplies a very apposite comment, 

€ very expression ‘ each 
‘man has his price,’ is ascribed 
by our anecdotist to Walpole, 
who, in the midst of a very warm 
debate in the House of Lords, 
is said to have turned to Mr. W. 


Levison, Lord Gower’s brother, ; 


with this bold remark. ‘¢ You 
Ste with what zeal and vehe- 


mence these gentlemen oppose, 
VOL. It 





and yet I know the price of 
‘every man in this House except 
‘three, and your brother is one 
‘of them.’ Probably this ex- 
ception, which the event did not 
justify, was made with more’ poli- 
cy than sincerity. 

Of Lord Gower himself, Dr. © 
King relates that his defec- 
tion was a great blow to the 
Tory party, anda singular dis- 
appointment to his friends, as 
no one had _ entertained the 
least suspicion of the firmness of 
his principles. 


* He had such an honest and open 
countenance as would have de- 
ceived the most skilful physiogno- 
mist. He was not a lover of money, 
nor did he seem ambitious of any 
thing but true glory; and that he 
enjoyed. For no man within my 
memory was more esteemed and 
reverenced. He declared his prin- 
ciples very freely, and all his ac- 
tions were correspondent. The 
Tories considered him as their chief : 
they placed the greatest coufidence 
in him, and did ‘nothing without 
his advice and approbation. They 
even persuaded themselves that he 
had an excellent judgment and un- 
18 
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derstanding, though his parts were 
very moderate, and his learning 
superficial. But he was affable and 
courteous ; and he had a certain 
plausibility, which, with a candour 
of manners, supplied the place of 
superiour talents. He Mil a large 
estate,and was celebrated by all 
his neighbours for his hospitality. 
And he was as much respected for 
his private as he was for his publick 
virtues. He was a good husband, 
a good father, and a good master. 
When he accepted the privy seal, 
he used all his art to preserve the 
good opinion of his old friends. 
He assured them, that he went into 
employment with no other view 
than to serve his country, and that 
many articles tending to a thorough 
reformation were already stipu- 
lated. Ihad a letter from him (for 
I lived in some degree of intimacy 
with him for many years) to the 
purposes I have mentioned. Soon 
after [ saw him, when he read the 
articles to me. If I rightly re- 
member, they were thirteen in num- 
ber: notone of which was per- 
formed, or ever intended to be per- 
formed. When this was at length 
_ discovered, he laid aside his disguise, 


adhering to the new system, and P 
Faye renouncing old principles. P 


5 s 
e was then created an Earl, 


and this feather was the only re- 
ward of his apostacy. For all the 
money which he received from his 
place did not refund him half the 
sum (as he _ himself confessed) 
which he had expended to support 
the measures of the administration. 
Such was the conduct of this un- 
happy man, who for a shadow bar- 
tered a most respectable character, 
and sacrificed his honour and his 
country. After this he never enjoyed 
any peace of mind, and it is no 
wonder if he died of what we calla 
broken heart.’ ” 


‘ A prime minister who has 
* little mind, and a weak judg- 
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‘ment,’ who ‘makes a hundred 
promises,” which it is neither 
within his ability, nor his intenti- 
on to perform, who is ‘ despised 
‘ by his own instruments and 
‘ levee-hunters, and hated by al 
‘ the rest of the nation,’ is the 
character intended by our Author 
for the Duke of Newcastle. His 
Grace is represented as_ having 
spent half a million in order to 
preserve his power bya corrupt 
majority in the House of con. 
mons, and made the fortunes of 
five hundred men, yet without 
having gained one real friend, 


‘Itis the peculiar happiness of 
this country,’ sarcastically remarks 
the Doctor, * that all who have any 
share in the administration of 
publick affairs, are equally fit for 
all employment. His grace of N, 
was first chamberlain, then secreta- 
ry of state, and is now first com- 
missioner of the treasury, and chan- 
cellor of Cambridge ; and all these 
high employments he hath executed 
with equal capacity and judg 
ment, without being indebted to 
age or experience for the least im- 
rovement; and if he had been 
leased to accept the archbishoprick 
of Canterbury, when it was lately 
vacant, he would have proved hin- 
self as great an orator in the pul. 
pit as he is in the senate, and as able 
a divine ashe isa politician. AS 
often as I hear this noblemad 
named, he puts me in mind of 3 
certain Irish baronet, a man of some 
interest in his country, who, wheal 
the duke of Ormonde was appoint: 
ed lord lieutenant of Ireland i 
the beginning of queen Anpe> 
reign, desired his grace to give himé 
bishoprick, or a regiment of horses 
or to make him lord chief justice ° 
the King’s Bench.’ 


Dr. King repeats a well-know" 
anecdote of Butler, bishop of 
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Durham, who, on receiving in- for the purpose of telling us 
formation from his steward thathe that ‘ the little man’ certainly 


had five hundred pounds in 
the house, exclaimed, ‘ Five hun- 
‘dred pounds! whata shame for 
‘a bishop to have such a sum in 
‘his possession,’ ordering the 
whole, at the same time, to be 
distributed among the poor. Our 
Author complains of the con- 
trast to this spirit of beneficence 
which was exhibited by the 
avarice and ambition of the pre- 
lates of his day, some of. whose 
names he enumerates, charg- 
ing them with having died ‘ shame- 
‘fully rich.’ He laments that 
since the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, he could 
not recollect one right reverend 
who deserved to be recorded 
as an eminent patron of learning, 
or learned men. He _ bears, 
however, his testimony to one 
honourable exception, which as 
coming from a high tory, and a 
man, as it should seem, of no sort 
of religion, must be allowed to 
have the more weight. 


_ *T knew Burnett, bishop of Salis- 
oury: he was a furious party- 
man, and easily imposed upon by 
any lying spirit of his own faction ; 
but he was a better pastor than any 
man who is now seated on the 
bishop’s bench. Although he left a 
large family when he died, three 
sons and two daughters (if I right- 
ly remember,) yet he left them 
hothing more than their mother’s 
fortune. He always declared, that 
he should think himself guilty of 
the greatest crime, if he were to 
raise fortunes for his children out 
ol the revenue of his bishoprick.’ 


Dr. King once dined at lord 
Burlington’s with Pope, of whom 
he speaks rather contemptuous- 
‘'y; the anecdote is brought in 


hastened his death by dram- 
drinking. He relates an admira- 
ble repartee of Atterbury, bishop 
of Rochester, whom, together 
with Dr. Gower, provost of Wor- 
cester college, and * Johnson, the 
‘author of the English Dicti- 
‘ onary, of the Rambler, &c.’ he 
names as the only three persons 
within his acquaintance, ‘ who 
‘ spoke English with that ele- 
‘ gance and propriety that if all 
‘they said had been committed 
‘to writing, any judge of the 
‘ English language would have 
‘ pronounced it an excellent and 
* very beautiful style.” The anec- 
dote has, we believe, been 
oftentold. Atterbury had been 
accused by lord Coningsby in 
the House. of. Peers, in conse- 
quence of an expression which had 
fallen from him, of having set 
himself forth as a prophet; the 
peer adding that ‘for his part, 
‘he did not know what prophet 
‘to liken him to, unless to that 
‘furious prophet Balaam, who 
‘was reproved by his own ass.’ 
‘ Since the noble lord hath 
‘ discovered in our manners such 

‘a similitude, calmly rejoined 

the bishop, ‘ I am_ well content 

‘to be compared to the prophet 

‘ Balaam; but, my lords, I am 

‘at aloss how to make out the 

‘other part of the parallel: I 

‘am sure that I have been re- 

‘proved by nobody but his lord- 

‘ship.’ There are a few other 
anecdotes almost equally good, 
though none of them are of any 
great importance; but we have 
already indulged perhaps too 

freely in our extracts: they will 
shew that the volume is at least 

sufficiently entertaining. 
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STORY OF AN APPARITION, 





From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Mr. .Enrvor, 

Observing that you have frequently in- 
troduced into your Miscellany popular 
fables collected from various quarters, 
I send you the following, which 1 so- 
lemnly protest is no invention of mine, 
but a ghost-story of natural growth, 
which I heard in conversation. Ifyou 
ean find room for it, it will probably 
afford more amusement than the Welsh 
superstitions you published some time 
ago, which were rather heavy. I am 
yours, &c. A. B. 


BOUT the fall of the leaf, mn the 
43 year 1737, Colonel D. went to 
visit his friend Mr. N. at his coun- 
try seat in the north of England. 
As this country seat was the scene 
of a very singular adventure, it may 
be proper to mention its antiquity 
and solemnity, which were fitted to 
keep in countenance the most som- 
bre events. The following circum- 
stances were well known in the 
family, and are said to have been 
related by one of its members to a 
lady much celebrated in the literary 
world, but now deceased. 

Upon arriving at the house of his 
friend, Colonel D. found there many 
guests, who had already got posses- 
sion of almost all the apartments. 
The chillness of an October evening, 
and the somewhat mournful aspect 
of nature, at that season, collected 
them, at an early hour, round the 
blazing hearth, where they thought 
no better amusement could be found 
than the ancient and well approved 
one of story-telling, for which ail 
mankind seem to havea relish. I 
do not mean the practice of circulat- 
ing abominable slanders against 
one’s friends, but the harmless, 
drowsy, and good-natured recrea- 
tion of retailing wonderful narra- 
tives, in which, if any ill is spoken, 
itis generally against such as are 
well able to bear it, namely, the 


enemy of mankind, and _ persons 
who, having committed atrocious 
crimes, are supposed, after death, 
to haunt the same spots to which 
their deeds have attached dismal 
recollections, 

While these tales went round, the 
evening darkened apace, and the 
windows ceased any longer to con. 
trast the small glimmerings of ex. 
ternal twilight with the bright blaze 
of the hearth. The rustling of 
withered leaves, casually stirred by 
the wind. is always a melancholy 
sound, and, on this occasion, lent 
its aid to the superstitious impres- 
sions which were gaining force by 
each successive recital of prodigies. 
One member of the family began to 
relate a certain tradition, but he was 
suddenly stopped hy their host, who 
exhibited signs of displeasure, and 
whispered something to him, at the 
same time turning his eyes upon 
Colonel D. The story was accord- 
ingly broken off, and the company 
went to supper with their hair stand- 
ing on end; but so transitory are 
human impressions, that in a few 
minutes they had all recovered their 
gayety, except the Colonel, who was 
unable to comprehend why any tra- 
dition should be concealed from 
him in particular. 

When they separated to go te 
sleep, he was led by Mr. N, (as the 
reader will probably anticipate), 
a chamber ata great distance from 
the other bed-rooms, and which bore 
evident marks of having been newly 
opened after remaining a long time 
unoccupied. In order to dissipate 
the confined air of the place, a large 
wooden fire had been lighted, and 
the gloomy bed-curtains were tuck- 
ed stiffly up in festoons. I have 
not heard whether there was tapes 
try in the room or not; but on 
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thing is certain, that the room Jook- 
ed as dreary as any tapestry could 
have made it, even if it had been 
worked on purpose by Mrs, Ana 
Radcliffe herself. Romance writers 
generally decorate their imaginary 
walls with all the wisdom of Solo- 
man; but,as [am unable to vouch 
for the truth of every particular 
mentioned in this story, [ mean to 
relate the circumstances faithfully 
as they were told me, without call- 
ing in sO wise a man to lend his 
countenance to them. 

Mr. N. made apologies to Colo- 
nel D). for putting him into an apart- 
ment which was somewhat uncom- 
fortable, and which was now opened 
only because all the rest were al- 
ready filled. With these excuses, 
and other suitable compliments, he 
bade his guest good night, and went 
away with a good deal of seriousness 
in his countenance, leaving the door 
a-jar behind him. 

Colonel D , observing that the 
apartment was large and cold, and 
that but a small part of the floor was 
covered with carpet, endeavoured to 
shut the door, but found he could 
only close it half way. Some ob- 
stacle in the hinges, or the weight of 
the door pressing upon the floor, op- 
posed his efforts. Nevertheless, 
being seized with some absurd fan- 
cies, he took the candle, and looked 
out. When he saw nething, except 
the long passage and the vacant 
apartments beyond, he went to bed, 
leaving the remains of the fire still 
lickering upon the broad hearth, and 





gleaming now and then upon the p 


door as it stood half open. 


After the Colonel had lain for a p 


long while, ruminating half asleep, 
and when the ashes were now near- 
ly extinguished, he saw the figure of 
4 woman glide in. No noise ac- 
companied her steps. She advanced 
to the fire-place, and stood between 
him and the light, with her back to- 
wards him, so that he could not see 
her features. Upon observing her 
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dress, he found thatit exactly cor- 
responded in appearance with the 
ancient silk robes represented in the 
pictures of English ladies of rank, 
painted three centuries ago. This 
circumstance filled him with a de- 
gree of terrour which he had never 
experienced before. The stately 
garniture of times long past had a 
frightful meaning, when appearing 
as it now did, not upon a canvass, 
but upon a moving shape, at mid- 
night. Still endeavouring to shake 
off those impressions which benumb- 
ed him, he raised himself upon his 
arm, and faintly asked “ who was 
there?” The phantom turned round 
—approached the bed—and fixed 
her eyes upon him; so that he. now 
beheld a countenance where some of 
the worst passions of the living were 
blended with the cadaverous appear- 
ance of the dead. In the midst of 
traits which indicated noble birth 
and station,. was seen a look of cru- 
elty and perfidy, accompanied with 
a certain smile which betrayed even 
baser feelings. ‘The approach of 
such a face near hisown, was more 
than Colonel D could support ; 
and when he rose next morning from 
a feverish and troubled sleep, he 
could not recollect how or when the 
accursed spectre had departed. 
When summoned to breakfast, he 
was asked how he had spent the 
night, and he endeavoured to-con- 
ceal his agitation by a general an- 
swer, but took the first opportunity 
to inform, his friend Mr. N-——, 
that, having recollected a certain 
iece of business which waited him 
at London, he found it impossible to 
rotract his visit a single night. 
Mr. N seemed surprised, and 
anxiously sought to discover whe- 
ther any thing occurred to render 
him displeased with his reception ; 
but finding that his guest was im- 
penetrable, and that his remon- 
strances against his departure wére 
in vain, he insisted upon shewing 
Colonel D—>- the beauties of his 
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country residence, after which he 
would reluctantly bid him farewell. 
In walking round the mansion, 


‘Colonel D—— was shewn the out- 


side of the tower where he had 
slept, and vowed, mentally, never 
toenter it again. He was next led 
to a gallery of pictures, where Mr. 
N took much delight in display- 
ing a complete series of family por- 
traits, reaching back to a very re- 
mote era. Among the oldest, there 
was one ofalady. CalonelD—— 
had no sooner got a glimpse of it, than 
he cried out, “ May I never leave 
this spot, if that is not she.” Mr. 
N asked whom he meant? 
‘¢ ‘The detestable phantom that stared 
me out of my senses last night ;” 








and he related every particular that 
had occurred. 

Mr. N——, overwhelmed with 
astonishment, confessed that to the 
room where his guest had slept, 
there was attached a certain tradi- 
tion, pointing it out as having been, 
at a remote period, the scene of 
murder and incest. It had long ob- 
tained the repute of being haunted 
by the spirit of the lady, whose pic- 
ture was before him ; but there were 
some circumstances in her history 
so atrocious, that her name _ was 
seldom mentioned in his family, and 
his ancestors had always endeavour- 
ed as much as possible to draw a 
veil over her memory. 





in 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF WATERLOO. | 


re 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Py HE following memoranda were 
communicated, some by a’Tra- 
veller, ethers by an Officer. 

The Forest of Soignies disap- 

oints the visitant, because the trees 
are quite young, and very slender. 
It is perforated with some intricate 
by-roads, By means of these, a 


- person well acquainted with the 


spot was conveying some refresh- 
ments of a superiour kind to the 
Duke of Wellington upon the 18th 
of June. When he arrived in pre- 
sence of his Grace, he informed the 
messenger, that the battle was over, 
and bade him dispense the viands 
among the wounded sufferers. 

A person who had an opportunity, 
during a part of the battle, of ob- 
serving the Duke, thus describes his 
Grace’s anxiety : he says, that he 
saw him pick up straws from the 
trampled corn, and twist and pinch 
them with eyery air of internal 
agitation. 

The Wellington Tree (like the 
Shakspeare Mulberry) is sadly mu- 


tilated for relicks by the visitants. 
Upon the arrival of English stran- 
gers, children run out of the cotta- 
ges, with knives or axes to scoop 
out balls from the trees, in hopes of 
thus obtaining some sous. 

When the plough first passed over 
the ground, the toes and finger 
bones thrown on the surface were 
disgusting objects, The _ spots 
where the dead were interred are 
still strongly exhibited (July 1318) 
by a rankness of growth in the corn. 

Several of the cottages are dis- 
tinguished by the graves of officers, 
elegantly decorated. For, though 
the modest professors of Popery can 
ask us Protestants for Emancipa- 
tion, yet they will not allow out 
bodies to rest in their Church-yards- 
One would thus suppose, that Pro- 
testantism did not consist in the 
mind, but in the muscles, and 2 
man could be a heretick, when he 
was a corpse. he advocates of 
such nonsense ought to know, that 
the refusal of interment, under the 
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circumstances in question, is an ab- 
solute outrage to the human species, 
for it treats a man as if he werea 
dog. 
A woman is described in the 

rinted accounts, as stopping at one 
of the farm-houses in the village of 
Mont St. Jean, during the battle, to 
take care of the pigs and cattle. It 
was only a lidinle. who, from infir- 
mities, had not the means of escap- 
ing. 

The wife of a peasant with a 
large family died with terrour. The 
Duke is said to have behaved very 
liberally to the poor surviving hus- 
band. . 

His Grace this summer (1818) 
ciceronied a party of ladies over the 
field of battle. John Bull’s family 
still visits the sp@t in almost daily 
parties from Brussels. Many amus- 
ing anecdotes of them are retailed 
at Brussels. Among these are the 


An old wooden chair at La Belle 
Alliance, where Blucher or Welling- 
ton sat, is exhibited, and regia 
squatted into by the visitors. Hou- 
gomont remains in ruinous statu quo, 
and the walls of the Chapel are in- 
scribed with pencilled names of the 
visitors. Among these is that of the 
Bishop of London. A piece of 
brick from the garden-wall is one of 
the relicks brought away by the 
visitors. 

A Belgian gentleman was asked a 
question concerning the battle by 
the traveller. His answer was, 
“ The English were cut to pieces: 
the Prussians and Belgians won the 
day.” AtGhent, the traveller, in 
company with a Naval Officer and 
his lady, was thus acccosted by three 
Dutch soldiers, “Tam your eyes, 
you English fis.’ Whether they 
alluded to insular situation, or our 
habits of boxing and meant fish or 


following: one honest devotee of fist, is not easy to decide. 


the great national viand arrived at 
an hotel, but not being able to speak 
French, called out, * Bring me a 
beef-steak.”> ‘The order was ex- 
plained to the waiter, who served 
him up one of the form and size of a 
card. What have you got there, 
afrog’s leg ?’? * Non, Monsieur.” 
This he comprehended, but ordered 
another, and proceeded to the 
amount of nine. The wondering 
waiter, upon his return to the kitch- 
en, shrugged up his shoulders, and 
exclaimed, ‘Ah! Monsieur An- 
glois, hé eats nothing but bauf-stoke.’ 
Another of our countrymen asked 
what he was to call the waiter? 
Garcon, was the reply. Having 
some very faint knowledge of French 
and not a very clear head, he con- 
founded it with another word of 
Similar termination, and called to 
the waiter “ Cochon, Cochon,” &c. 
Kc. i. e. pig, pig, bring me, &c. 
This, by the way, is the appellation 
Which, from his person, the dis- 
affected French give to their virtu- 
ous and amiable Sovereign. 





The Officer relates the following : 
he belongs to a corps of Hussars. 
It is well known, that the French 
ride mostly upon a walk or a canter; 
they rarely trot, and if they do, do 
not rise in the stirrups. They were 
astonished to see our Hussars leap 
over a fence and ditch. One of the 
Cuirassiers, like another Goliah, 
faced a regiment of our light cavairy, 
and challenged any one of them to 
single combat. -A private rode out 
and engaged him. ‘Ike armour and 
skill of the Frenchman baffled all his 
efforts for victory. The dragoon, 
after a long struggle, found himself 
wearied, in short, exhausted and in 
danger. Ashamed to retreat, and 
unwilling to die (if such a fate could 
be avoided) he pulled out his pistol, 
and shot the unsuspecting Cuiras- 
sier. Being reprvached for this 
conduct, when he returned to the 
ranks, by his officers and comrades, 
he defended himself by stating the 
necessity under which he laboured. 
All this was true; but if it did net 
occasion, ‘at Jeast it contributed to 
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sanction, the massacre of the light orders, were to parry the lance, by 
cavalr 
French. | to the enemy, and pistol or cut him 
_ At every charge of the lancers, by down. Still it is plain, that nothing 
the light cavalry, one man in three but a similar weapon can avail. 

0 





was lost by the latter. Their 
TT LE Ty 
CULLODEN ANECDOTES. 
+] 
JOHN ROY STEWART, AND MR. HAMILTON OF BANGOUR, 


a + er 
From the New Menthly Magazine, for Dec. 1818. 


MR. BDITOR, never have been in print; and | 

d Yrwes speculative, the vain, the think that as caveats to the enter 
ambitious, the inexperienced, or prising, who rush into desperate 

the maturer votaries of pleasure, measures without considering how 
whose narrow fortune denies costly sadly the issue may run counter to 
gratifications——these, and wer their romantick.expectations ; or as 
others who mistake for patriotick mere matter of awthentick story and 
zeal their own selfish aspirings and amusement, the recitals are not un- 
discontents, are all apt to contem- worthy of a place in the New 
plate in the light of improvements Monthly Magazine. I received 
those ideal political novelties which them trem persons who afforded 
they flatter themselves may afford either an immediate refuge to the 
exercise or developement for bril- fugitives, or heard the circumstances 
liant talents. Far be it from Bri- related by gentlemen of unquestion- 
tons to abate the vigilance which able veracity. The leaders of the 
ought to detect, and temperately to insurrection of 1745, supposed they 
rectify the abuses that impercepti- were sure of success, as France pro- 
bly creep into the wisest of human mised unlimited aid. Some, no 
establishments ; but, since the best doubt, engaged merely in the pros- 
systems of reform must be insepara- pect of aggrandizing their own fami- 
bly attended by concomitant incon- lies; but many chiefs believed they 
veniences—for imperfection is the were bound in honour and duty to 
inevitable lot of our most elaborate restore the British dominions to the 
and guarded undertakings, the pro- lineal heir of the crown; and even 
moters of innovation ought to be- sincere Protestants forgot that they 
ware, lest in effecting changes, they were contending for the subversion 
should but introduce evils in a dif. of their pure religion. [Had the 
ferent form ; and the history of the Pretender triumphed over the reign- 
world clearly proves, that overheat- ing dynasty, Popish persecution 
ed passions, excited by unforseen would soon have x owl ow infatu- 
events, in the course ofa struggle ated were the combatants who at 
— imaginary grievances, have the risk of life vested regal authority 
often created real calamity. Ihave in the hands of a Roman Catholick. 
been led into these reflections by the Mr. Hamilton, of Bangour, the 
rusal of memorandums regarding writer of many excellent songs, and 
the hardships and ome encounter- other poetical pieces, and John Roy 
ed by the many deluded, yet well Stewart, a less polished, but ener- 
meaning and valiant men, after the getick son of the muses, felt all the 
battle of Culloden. Those facts force of this argument, conveyed te 








prisoners taken by the the sabre, stoop down, rise up close | 














them at second-hand, by Mr. Wil- 
jiam Gordon, Minister of Alvey, in 
the Presbytery of Abernethy. Mr. 
Gordon was an ardent loyalist. 
During all the troubles previous to 
the decisive conflict, he delivered 
from the pulpit, every Sunday, an 
animating exhortation to his flock, to 
hold themselves in readiness for 
shedding the last drop of their blood 
in defending the Throne, which 
formed the sole barrier between 
their religious privileges, and sweep- 
ing destruction.—He shewed them 
his dirk girded on his thigh, and 
assured them that with that weapon 
in his hand, and the shield of scrip- 
tural truth on his heart, he himself 
would go before them to the field of 
martial glory ; and whoso refused to 
follow must be a traitor, not only to 
his King, but to God Almighty, and 
tremendous must be his chastise- 
ment here and hereafter. Yet, when 
the rebels were scattered, wounded, 
outlawed, and pursued by the arm of 
justice, this benevolent pastor was 
the bold advecate and the agent of 
mercy, professing that now in grati- 
tude fora signal deliverance from 
ecclesiastical despotism, and as 
Christians forgiving their enemies, 
every loyal subject should obliterate 
all remembrance of the injuries they 
suffered from the opposite party, 
and relieve their wants and distress- 
es. When the hostile armies were 
known to have moved northward, 
Mr. Gordon ordered a large quan- 
ity of malt to be brewed into ale, 
and huge piles of oat cakes to be 
prepared in the mest portable form ; 
telling his wife, that he was sure 
many unfortunate men must pass 
that way, and all ought to have meat 
and drink, with dressings for their 
wounds, if such a supply should be 
requisite. He mapa he trusted, 
the royalists would be victors; but 
if not, he would in person minister 
to such as were compelled to fly, 
and he would collect every man and 
%°y, and high-souled woman in his 
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parish, and see what could be done 
to turn the tide of conquest into the 
right channel. If the rebels were 
worsted, he could not consistently 
with his allegiance, avowedly coun- 
tenance proscribed traitors; but his 
feelings and his conscience demand- 
ed that he should permit his wife 
and her daughter to give them every 
succour, After the battle of Cullo- 
den, immense numbers of officers 
and men received refreshments from 
Mrs. Gordon, and every part of 
the manse, except one room, was 
filled with’ the wounded. What 
remlered those deeds of humanity 
more remarkable, was Mr. Gordon’s 
economical habits; but his maxim, 
to spare superfluities, that the needy 
might be furnished with necessaries, 
was here practically illustrated. I 
could fill sheets with instances of 
the laudable singularities of this most 
intrepid assertor of his political, re- 
ligious, and philanthropick princi- 
ples ; but at present I shall proceed 
to communicate some of the “ hair- 
breadth ’scapes” of Mr. Hamilton, 
of Bangour, and John Roy Stewart. 
The woes and risks experienced by 
other. gentlemen shall follow in 
course. [shall only add, that Mr. 
Gordon was in high favour with 
Principal Robertson, and that his 
valuable life was prolonged to the 
age of one hundred and four years. 
To guard against treachery, Mrs. 
Gordon lodged the fugitives tn sepa- 
rate apartments. So cautiously did 
she conceal from each, the condition 
of the others, that the first request 
was, that they would not entrust her 
with their real names. She could 
serve them as well under a fictitious 
appellation. In this manner, a fa- 
ther and son were five months under 
her roof, without knowing their 
proximity. John Roy Stewart, be- 
ing a native of the neighbouring 
country was personally known. I 
formerly sent you a true detail of 
the disaster which compelled him to 
desert from the Scots Greys, and to 
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Pope’s Eloisa. 


join the rebel standard. He com- hoped he was far off, but tremble 
manded aregiment, with the rank of for other guests, and the read y ey 
Colonel, at the battle of Culloden. pedient of collecting some youn 
With his usual impetuosity, he in- people, and appearing heediess|y 
troduced his friend Mr. Hamilton, merry, she knew would divert syj. 
before Mrs. Gordon could ask him to picion. The officers in place 
give only a borrowed name.—How- ransacking the imanse, joined the 
ever, she said, the gentleman must jovial dancers, and went away afte, 
in future assume the designation of supper, convinced that a family 5 
Mr. Milton, and John Roy must be jovial could have no concealments, 
Mr.Grey. She gave separate cham- Some of the company were to sleep 
bers to each, and as John Roy was at the manse. Mrs. Gordon had 
the most obnoxious to Government, then no spare room, except that oc. 


the window of his room allowed a cupied by her daughter; out sheM. 


Speedy retreat to the lake, where a made as many beds as the floor 
boat was constantly in waiting, to could contain, and the young lady 
facilitate his escape to the upper dis- with her cousin were removed to 
trict of Badenoch, in case of a close Mr. Grey’s room. They undressed, 
pursuit by the military stationed ail One of them attempted to raise tie 
around, to intercept the outlaws.— bed clothes, when John Roy awoke, 
In a few days Colonel Stewart found He had loaded pistols, and his sword 
he must betake himself to his friends unsheathed aiways beside his when 
in the mountains ; but the inquest in he lay down turest. Providentially 
that quarter being more rigid, he re- the sword came first to hand = Whe 
turned to Alvey, and hearing mu- candle had been extinguished, buta 
sick and dancing, he got in at the gleam of the moon shewed a fewale 
window of his own room and went figure in time to avert tie fatal 
to bed. He had been two days and thrust. Had Mr. Stewart seized 
three nights without rest, sometimes the pistol, it must have been two 
hidden in caverns, sometimes even late to recognize the daughter of his 
obliged to strip and plunge into a benefactress. ‘The shock of a bare 
bog, covering his head with branches possibility of taking her life, he said 
of birch, which he carried for the ex- was more overwhelming than all his 
press purpose ; and sometimes like past misfortunes. She was Mrs. 
Charles the Second, he eluded his Gordon’s only child. LIhad the par- 
pursuers by ascending atree. He ticulars from her own lips. Mr. 
was now disposed to sleep profound- Stewart’s and Mr. Hamilton’s fur- 
ly, little dreading that several offi- ther adventures shall probaly sup- 
cers were in the house. Mrs. Gor- ply another communication, and 
don had heard that they were in others will follow. B. G. 
search of John Roy Stewart. She October 17, 1818. 








POPE’S ELOISA. 


—— 
From the New Monthly Magazine, for January, 1819. 


deemed in the highest degree base, 
and, indeed, a species of impiety. 
The vindication of the celebrated 
Eloisa, inserted in your Magazine, 
for August, must therefore be view- 
ed with pleasure by every gener- 
ous mind ; and the more so, as it 


MR. EDITOR, 

O preserve the memory of the 
good and the great, and truly to 
display their merits, is a sacred 
duty incumbent on the living ; 
while, on the contrary, wantonly to 
tarnish their character, must be 
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mbleg pears to be of a decisive nature, losophical, it is evident, must 
aes fF resting on plausible or ingeni- spread the contagion of his immore 
ys arguinepts, but on certain and ality into a wider circle than such 
controvertible proofs. It is truly writers as Rochester, Vanburgh, 
sinful to reflect that Abelard Congreve, or Farquhar, who, on 









Ca d Eloisa, whose fine accomplish- account of their notorious gross- 
afte, ents shed a lustre on the dark ness, have fallen into a kind of 
ly “tivein which they lived, after having general proscription and _ partial 
Y 80M dured so much persecution and oblivion. The great Dryden, also, 


dle isfortune in their life-time, should must unhappily be ranked among 
©) Bhow be doomed to perpetual infamy this licentious and detested crew. 
iad IRF, the classiek pages of Pope. Their We learn, in Mr. Scott’s Life of 
she pmours which only a severe casuist this poet, that his personal con- 
Door Bvill be much disposed to blame, duct was decent and correct ; but 
"Mand which are characterized by a that, in order to gratify the pre- 








ey legree of purity and elevation, dominant taste of his age, he was 
ied is well as ardor, scarcely to be obliged to season with obscenity his 


qualled in the fictions of romance, dramatick writings. But Pope be- 
ure there painted, as your corres- ing in easy circumstances was un- 
pondent has shewn, in the vulgar der no such necessity. No excuse, 
olours of mere sensuality and libi- however, can be admitted for any 
jinousness. It is at all times the pro- writer, in whatever circumstances 
ince of poetry not to vilify, surely, he may be, who, instead of instruct- 
but to refine and adorn whatever it ing, exerts his intellectual faculties 
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si touches. In the present instance, just for the purpose of degrading and de- a: 
ys materials might have been found, bauching his readers. ‘ How odi- oo 
ie without the aid of poetical embel- ous,” says a profound philosopher 
$0 lishment, to have placed in the of the last age, * ought those wri- ae 
nis We ost favourable point of view the ters to be, who thus spread infec- bg 
ce ME actions of these memorable lovers ; tion through their native country ; te 
id but from an attentive perusal of employing the talents which they a 
‘is I their letters. I find the assertion of have received froin their Maker re 
a “W. N.” to be perfectly just, most traitorously against himself, +s 
“ @ that their real sentiments are not by endeavouring to corrupt and bi 
: only different, but directly opposite disfigure his creatures. If the com- | 

-. ie ® those ascribed to them by the edies of Congreve did not rack 

‘ poet. him with remorse in his last mo- 

4 Such singularly corrupt and fla- ments, he must have been lost to 


gitious conduct, it must be allowed all sense of virtue.”—~Alements of 
tobe highly proper to mark with Criticism. 

particular reprobation. Pope is [tis worthy of observation, that 
justly esteemed one of our first-rate the famous Peter Pindar attempts 
classicks, and his works are read to defend himself in his various 
by all who aspire to elegance of improprieties from the authority 
taste. His Eloisa, in particular, and example of Pope. In the fol- 
is praised without reserve by all lowing passage, alluding to his gross 
the criticks ; and being intermixed misrepresentations of Kioisa’s sen- 
with many beautiful and sublime timents, he holds himself altoge- 
Sentiments, its insidious and inflam- ther justifiable in his indelicacies, 
matory descriptions are much more when a poet of so much moral pre. 
dangerous than the undisguised ob- tension, has, as he thinks, even ex- 
scenity of other writings. A poet, ceeded him in this respect. It is 
on the whole, so dignified and phi- to be lamented when immorality 
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284 7 Pope’s Eloisa. * 


happens to be embellished by gen- were never known in the wha 
ius, to which, it must be confessed, course.of their lives to have ente, 
this writer has undoubted claims. tained any passion except for e 
In the midst of all his ludicrous- other. Vulgar love is always logy 
ness and vulgarity, noble bursts of and indiscriminate. The followi, 
true poetick fire often appear ; and anecdote, which Abelard relates 4, 
I am not sure but that he has made his friend Philintus, affords a pley, 
as great animpression on the pub- ing and striking proof of the hig) 
lick as any of his numerous con- and particular regard which jy 
temporary poets; and hasas good had for Eloisa, and which inspire 
a chance as any of them to descend in her breast a similar, but sublime 
to future times. He is the inventor flame :—* It being impossible that 
of a new species of humour; and I could live without seeing Eloisa, 
on all subjects, whether high orlow, I endeavoured to engage her ser. 
is eminently original. ‘The meta- vant, whose name was Agaton. in 
phorical allusion to Etna, for in- my interest. She was brown, wel 
stance, in these justificatory lines, shaped, a person superior to the or. 
to which I refer, is particularly dinary rank: her features were re. 
bold and striking :— gular, and her eyes sparkling ; fi 
: to raise love in any man_ whos 
Miss Heloise, that warm young lass, I peart was’ not prepesssesed by ano. 
wees 4.1, ther passion. I met her alone, and 

Says things that cover modesty with Bete aha ae her to have pity on a dis 


shame : 
I must confess I never saw nineteen tressed lover. She answered, that 


Pour such an Etna forth of amorous she would undertake any thing to 
flame. serve me ; but there was a reward, 


Were Peter now to sing in such a style, At these words I 0 d 
3 : pened my purse 
What lady-mouth would yield the bard and shewed the shining metal.— 


a smile ? , 
No !—frowns would fill their faces in ‘ YOu are mistaken,’ said she smil- 
its stead. ing, and shakingher head; * you do 
And yet— not know me. Could gold tempt 


me—a rich abbot takes his nightly 
station and sings under my win: 
dow ; he offers to send me to his 

Thus we see that Pope is repre- abbey, which he says is situate in 
hensible, not only fer his glaring-in- the most pleasant country in the 
justice to Eloisa but also for his ex- world. A courtier offers me a con- 
tensive propagation of vice. siderable sum, and assures me | 

Although the proofs of the inno- need not have any apprehensions; 
cence and dignity of Eloisa’s love, for if our amours have consequen- 
adduced by your correspondent, ces, he will marry me to his gen- 
may be deemed suflicient, yet, as it tleman, and give im a handsome 
is important in every point of view, employment. To say nothing of a 
as much as possible, to counteract young officer, who patrols about 
the false and dissolute pictures here every night, and makes his at- 
drawn by the poet, he might, with tacks after all imaginable forms. 
propriety, have enlarged on this It must be love only that could 
part of his subject. Nothing, for oblige him to follow me ; for I have 
instance, can place the mutual es- not, like your great ladies, any 
teem and affection of Abelard and rings or jewels to tempt him; 
Eloisa in a fairer light than that, al- yet, during all his siege of love, his 
though possessed of hearts in the feather and his embroidered coat 
highest degree susceptible, they have not made any breach in wy 


I see no lips with blushing anger ope, 
And cry, “I loath the nasty leaves o 
Pope.” 
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eart; I shall 
ought to capitulate. 


am in love with 


blame you. 


istress. 


do not perplex yourself with un- 
fashionable scruples. A prudent 
man ought to love several at the 






not quickly be 
I am_ too 
yithful to my first conqueror ;”— 
nd then she looked earnestly on 
Mayne. L answered, I did not under- 

and her discourse. 
“MS For a man of sense and gallantry; 
rou have a very slow apprehension. 
ou Abelard. 
[know you adore Eloisa; I do not 
I desire only to enjoy 
he second place in your affections. 
{have a tender heart as well as my 
You may, without diffi- 
ulty, make returns to my passion : 


She replied, 


VARIETIES. 
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same time. If one should fail, he 
is not then left unprovided.’ You 
cannot imagine, Philintus, how 
much I was surprised at these 
words. So entirely did I love Eloi- 
sa, that without reflecting whether 
Agaton spoke any thing reasonable 
or not, | immediately left her. A 
woman rejected is an outrageous 
creature. WhenI had gonea lit- 
tle way from her, I looked back, 
and saw her biting her nails in the 
rage of disappointment; which 
made me fear, and justly too asf 
soon experienced, fatal conse- 


quences.” 
J. Bricscs. 


London, Nov. 4, 1818. 


a 


JERUSALEN.. 
State of the City. 


Tue following are details respect- 
ing the present state of Jerusalem, 
once the “chosen city,” the seat 
of God’s revelations to man, alter- 
nately clothed with his might, or 
chastised by his visitations, as the 
idelity or apostacy of his people re- 
quired, and now more degraded 
than when it lay desolate, a shape- 
less heap and a_ howling desert. 
“A travéller recently returned 
from Syria, relates that the 
City of Jerusalem is now in the 
most deplorable state. Its popula- 
tion scarcely amounts to 12,000 in- 
habitants, who mostly profess the 
Mahommedan religion. The Turk- 
ish soldiers of the garrison are in 
ossession of the keys of the Holy 
epulchre, and allow no one to en- 
ter who does not pay beforehand for 
his admission. Every stranger is 
obliged to give 18 francs for each 
visit which he pays to the sacred 


tomb. The sight of Jerusalem in 


our days recals to mind the most 
terrible prophecies of Jeremiah. It 
is even deserted by the traveller, 
either through diminution of faith, 
or dread of the persecutions of the 
Mussulimen.”’ 

CITY GATES SOLD. 

In the year 1760, the materials of 
the three following city gates were 
sold toa Mr. Blagdon, a carpenter, 
in Coleman street :—Aldgate, for 
1571. 10s. ; Cripplegate, 911.; Lud- 
gate, 148]. The purchaser engaged 
to commence the removal of the two 
first on-the Ist of September, and 
Ludgate on the 4th, and to clear 
away all the rubbish, &c. in two 
months from those days. 

a 
Horace. 

The singular esteem which some 
learned critics have always express- 
ed for the works of Horace, became 
at last so fashionable, that scarce a 
man who affected«the character of a 
polite scholar ever travelled ten 
miles from hdOme without an Horace 
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in his pocket. The late E. of S. 


was such an admirer of Horace, that thor, whom he had studied wit, 
his whole conversation consisted of great care and application. Amongy 
* ‘qaotatiens out of that poet, in which other of his criticisms, he favourey 
he often discovered his want of me with the 


skillin the Latin tongue, and always 
his want of taste. But the man 
whom I lookedjon (if I may beallow- 
ed the expression,) as Horace-mad, 
was one Dr. Douglass a physician of 
some note in London; I made an 
acquaintance with this gentleman 
on purpose that I might have a sight 
of his curious library, (if it might be 
called a library) which was a large 
room full of all the editions of Ho- 
race which had ever been published, 
as well as the several translations of 
that author into the modern lan- 
guages: If there were any other 
ooks in this room, as there were a 
small number, they were only there 
for the sake of Horace, and were on 
no other account valuable to the 
possessor, but because they contain- 
ed some parts of Horace which had 
been published with select pieces or 
excerpta out of other Latin authors 
for the use of schools, or because the 
translations of some of the odes and 
satires were printed in miscellanies, 
and were not to be found any where 
else. However I must acknowledge 





Poetry.—Count Bertram. 














that the Doctor understood his ay. 











Toge 

perusal of a disserts. Toge 

tion on the first ode, and a defen They 
of Dr. Hare’s famous emendation o a 1 
“ Te doctarum,” &c. instead of MB and 

“cc Me.” The 
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Portrait of an ancient Dandy, 


Ir was never forgotten by others, 



















nor apparently by himself, that "y 
the Lord Chancellor Hatton wa mp 
brought to Queen Elizabeth’s notice They 


by his dancing, and even after he 
had attained this dignity of Lord 
Chancellor he laid aside his gown to 
dance at the wedding of his nephew. 
The circumstance is pleasantly al. 
luded to by Gray, in the description 
of Stoke-pogie’s house, with which 
his “ Long Story” opens: 


Full oft within these spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 

My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls 
The seal and maces danced before him. 


His bushy beard and shoe-strings green, 

His high-crown’d hat and satin doublet, 

Mov’d the stout head of England’s Queen, 

Tho’ Pope and Spaniard could not trou: 
ble it. 





POWTER Wo 


COUNT BERTRAM. 
A PROVENCAL TALE. 
(By the Author of Legends of Lampidosa, &c.) 


DOME stands on yon grassy steep, 
Where west-winds sigh o’er Ocean’s 
sleep ; 
No guest invades its threshold green, 
No sun beam in its hall is seen: 
There dwells a pale and palsied man, 
Whose brow the stranger fears to scan. 
When midnight veils the silent hour, 
He lingers in his lonely bower, 
And only when the stars are few, 
His wand’ring steps disturb the dew. 


If ye have felt the sullen haze 
Which wraps the sun’s far distant rayg 
Ye weil may guess the damp control 
Of silent Bertram’s shrouded soul : 
Remote from touch, yet ever nigh, | 
It chill’d the heart but mock’d the eye: 
As mists the captive spirit chain, 
With slow, yet unresisted reign. 
But friendship once, when life was new, 
Gave Bertram’s soul a brighter hue ; 
His mood was fierce, his fancy wild, 
Yet sunk to peace when Raymond smil’d; 
He lov’d the race if Raymond ran,— 
His mirth with Raymond’s joy began: 
One star their kindred bosoms swayed 
To melt before one blue eyed maid. 











Poetry.—Count Bertram. 


gut gentle Raymond’s softer sighs, 

From silent Bertram won the prize : 

yet still in friendship’s links they 
moved ,— 

Together mus’d,—together loy’d. 

Together to a distant shere 

They went—but one returned no more. 

pis said, on dark Euphrates’ tide, 

A lonely raft was seen to glide, 

And savage hands in silence spread 

The printless sand which hides the dead. 

But there, as wand’ring Arabs tell, 

A shadowy mourner loves to dwell ; 

For oft beneath that secret mound 

Soft sighs and whisp’ring murmurs 
sound ; 

And once a spectre, wan and fair, 

Sat in the yellow moonlight there, 

They say such wand’ring spirits seek 

The tears on widowed beauty’s cheek. 

And bring those holy drops to lave 

The roses round a victim’s grave. 

But safe from Mosul’s desert sand 
Lord Bertram sought his native land, 
Lost Raymond’s mourning bride to claim, 
And plead for love in friendship’s name. 
Too late he sued! —her death fixed eye 
Gave to his hope a last reply— 

And closed ere trembling Jips could tell 
How wretched Edwin fought and fell. 
One hope, in life and death supreme, 
Lent to her look its parting beam :— 
But Bertram’s eye could never dare 

To read the thought still written there! 
He durst not lift his brow to meet 

That look in silent peace so sweet ; 

It would have chill’d his soul too much, 
Her damp and earthy hand to touch,— 
To see, dissolved in senseless clay, 

The prize which lured his soul astray ; 
His soul’s repose was stak’d to buy 

The light of that extinguished eye !— 
Now all has vanished !—what shall now 
Redeem his friendship’s broken vow ? 
He fied,—and none have ever known, 
Where Bertram hid his bitter groan. 


Sweet Garonelle! thy vine-clad plain, 
Long-banished Bertram treads again, 
And half-forgets what years are past 
Since, rich inhope, he trod it last. 

No: all forget him ——from the mead 
His voice re-calls the time-worn steed ; 
The feeble Greyhound, old and blind, 
Starts at his step and snuffs the wind ; 
To man, unthankful man alone, 

The wearied wand’rer is unknown ! 

Yon hoary hind was blithe and young, 
When last the forest lay he sung 
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To sooth his jocund master’s ear, 

While hound and huntsman slumbered 
near : 

But that forgotten-master now 

Has wrinkles on his silvered brow, 

And never more shall fancy greet 

His pillow with a dream so sweet, 

As when upon that rock reclined 

He slumbered in the summer wind ? 


Yet in the deep and silent dell, 
Washed by thy waters, Garonelle ! 
A treasure still remains to bless 
His stony bosom’s drear recess. 
Long-buried Raymond’s orphan child, 
Blooms sheltered in that woodland wild; 
A babe, the fairest heaven could givé, 
To shew how cherubs look and live. 
Pure as the vine-leaf just unfurled,— 
Soft as the tendril round it curled, — 
That tender bud of beauty blows, 
Unblighted by a parent’s woes: 
And see !—the fost’ring cottage still 
Peeps far below the cavern’d hill! 
Its casement glimmers through the 

trees— 

He scents the woodbine in the breeze : 
Which round its open porch he twined, 
Ere fiope and peace he left behind. 


O haste! the tardy gate unbar !— 

A gentle guardian comes from far. 

Alas! no cherub’s smile is near, 

His worn and wasted heart to cheer; 

A thief has found the precious flower 

And torn it from its native bower! 
ive ’ > * * 

*¢ Confessor! shun the hopeless bed 
Which hides a guilty mourner’s head ! 
What now avails the golden hoard, 

By tortune’s lavish bounty poured 

On him, whom none remains to bless, 

In life’s long wintry wilderness! 

The wretch who digs this thankless soil, 
Has yeta hope to gild his toil ; 

Some babe his parting Kiss to crave, 
Some pious hand to smooth his grave, 
But not one kindred tear shall fall 

To gem his lonely master’s pall ! 

Fond witless slaves '—with envious eyes 
Ye gaze and wonder at his sighs ; 

Ye guess not with how weak a voice, 
Pomp bids the ruined heart rejoice 
Ofhim who, withering in the core, 

Can hope, and trust, and love no more: 
Condemned to live till life is cold, 
While sapless hope itself grows old; 
Till, frozen into lethargy, 

The sleeping soul begins to die: 
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And death, the body’s welcome doom, 
Scarce gives a deeper, darker tomb !” 
~ * Peace, mourner, to thy parting hour! 
Thy tears are precious as the shower 
Which gently drops at close of day, 
And melts the lingering cloud away. 
Now let soft Melody’s control 

In brief oblivion lap thy soul: 

The minstrel in thy lonely hall 

Awaits thy hospitable call— 

A white-winged cherub hovers near 
When Musick breathes in Sorrow’s ear.” 


Soft thro’ the shadowy arches round 
Swells a lone harp’s soul-stealing sound! 
Such sounds from lyres ethereal creep, 
When angels minister to Sleep. 

Hark to that voice !—with dulcet trills 

The pause a youthful songster fills : 

Of Pleasure’s fleeting sway he sings, 

And light as Love’s ambrosial wings 

His fingers sweep the warbling strings : 

With low responses, soft and long, 

» Fond echo cadences the song. 

Ere yet that heaven-drawn sound departs, 

Dark Bertram from his pillow starts—— 

Wrapped in a minstrel’s russet weeds, 

The gentle songster’s form recedes ; 

But from his brow, serene and bold, 
arts his locks of clust’ring gold : 

Such blushes tinge his downy cheek 

As morning’s milk-white vapour streak, 

While brightly roli his azure eyes 

Like Cupid’s, hid in mortal guise. 


‘Fair boy!—thy mellow warblings 
seem 

The whispers of a holy dream! 
Thou hast the voice which other days 
Have heard imperial senates praise : 
Those days are past !—that envied tongue 
Lies in the silent grave unstrung. 
But whence art thou whose magick hand 
Pours on my ear this solace bland ?” 


‘* Chaldea’s lonely wilds among 
I learnt my sad and simple song: 
Once on Euphrates’ silent bank, 
To slumber in its cave I sank ; 
Methought the swelling mound beneath, 
A plaintive minstrel seem’d to breathe,— 
* Tread softly '! ’midst this barren sand 
Lie relics of a bounteous band! 
Revere the dust !—it once was part 
Of noble Raymond ’s trusting heart ; 
If yet with vital warmth it glow’d, 
On thee its bounty would have flow’d"’ 


Poetry.—Count Bertram. 









So spoke my dream by morning’s light 
This ruby cireclet met my sight, 

Rich with this symbol and his name— 
Will Bertram’s hand the relick claim } 








Red glows the fire in Bertram’s eye— AR 
** Away !—’tis false—he did not die— 
Could Mosul’s turban’d ruffians dare 
To touch the head they vow’d to spare }— 
They vow’d,—or I had never sold 

Lost Raymond to their dungeon’s hold: 


O no '!—he died not ;—ever here, 


























He sits my lonely pillow near, 
And smiles as once, when life was young, Vou. 
He smil’d when to the race he sprung. = 
Monk !—to thy mould’ring cell return! 

Thy frozen spirit cannot learn AIX- 


What fires round scorpion Conscience 
burn ! 

Yet thou hast tears—I feel them now 

Drop balmy on my blasted brow ! 

Kind father !'—keep that precious tear 

To hallow my forsaken bier— 

Deep let me rest by Raymond’s side, 

With his my nameless ashes hide ; 

His pitying soul shall vigils keep, 

And wrap me in eternal sleep !”’ 


“* Come to thy rest, forgiving son, 
The meed of penitence is won! 
Lost Raymond’s ransom’d hand receive, 
These tears, this last embrace believe! 
Fate yields me yet one germ of joy, 
Our lov’d one’s pledge—this beauteous 

boy ; 

A father found the cherish’d flow’r, 
And stole it from thy secret bow’r— 
Live, Bertram !—to thy contrite breast 
The pleading orphan once was prest ; 
I give thee back thy ) ae yore tears 
Thy pity gave his infant years ; 
His tuneful tongue shall plead for thee; 
While Death unveils Eternity !” 


It is the pause—the pause of breath, 
When life’s best beauty blends with 
death. 
Dark Bertram dies—his frozen eye 
Gleams with repentant ecstasy; 
His lips are clay-cold, but the pray’r 
Of bland Contrition trembles there. 
Go, Priest of Mercy, to thy shrine! 
A heritage of bliss is thine, 
More than imperial victors know, 


The blessing of a pardon’d foe ! “ 








